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Recently in an educational journal, I happened upon an 
article by a young Princeton graduate of a few years’ 
standing, in which he subjected himself to a process of 
mental stock-taking. He was evidently attempting to 
answer that popular question, tantalizing alike to optimist 
and pessimist,—“Is a college education worth while?” Re- 
viewing his four pleasant and reasonably busy university 
years, this graduate was amazed at the small amount of 
actual knowledge which remained to him. A fugitive chemi- 
cal formula, a few unrelated dates gleaned from history, 
a philosophical theory perhaps,—why, those heterogeneous 
bits of information were nearly his entire store! But aside 
from them, he was conscious of a great heritage from the 
unreturning years, a two-fold heritage,—the close fellow- 
ship of some college friendships and taste. Think a mo- 
ment of the second, please. Taste,—in novels, the drama, 
art, conduct,—an individual bias toward certain things, a 
dislike grown instinctive, toward others. Is it really unim- 
portant or is its acquirement worth four college, four high 
school years, all the long years of preparation for living? 
Ruskin’s “Tell me what you like and I will tell you wha: 
vou are,’ may have been worn somewhat threadbare, but 
the maxim has not lost a grain of its truth. Whether a 
man reads The Red Book or The Atlantic, finds richer en- 
joyment in vaudeville or Shakespeare, dresses like a “sport” 
or a gentleman is, to say the least, significant. 

The inculcation of taste is the delicate task which chal- 
lenges the teacher, particularly the teacher of English. It 
is as important as ceaseless training in the use of correct 
and effective English. The work of college and high school 
instructors is essentially the same, though perhaps the high 
school teacher’s work is the more far-reaching; he has the 
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opportunity to influence the vast majority of those who do 
not go to college, in their last years of comparative leisure 
before they are hurried into the embroiling world. 

I wish to speak briefly of the use of modern literature in 
developing the taste and awakening the likings of high- 
school students, and to suggest two or three methods for its 
study. In these few paragraphs I shall narrow the term 
modern literature to mean recent and especially contempo- 
rary literature. If, with Professor William Lyon Phelps 
of Yale, we take modern literature to mean the work pro- 
duced by writers whose lives have overlapped the life of 
a man now thirty years old, probably we are all teaching 
modern literature. For instance, our increasingly liberai 
college entrance requirements make possible the class-room 
study of Browning, Tennyson, and Ruskin. 


There are four great reasons for introducing the study of 
recent literature into the high-school English course-—(1) 
students will read contemporary literature anyway, (2) con- 
temporary literature offers a comparatively unworked field 
for criticism, (8) it provides greater stimulus for original 
work, (4) it is one great vehicle of the thought of the age. 


“What do our high-school students read?” you may ask. 
I have data for knowing what my college freshmen, a fairly 
representative group, read when they were high-school boys 
and girls, in their autobiographies. Do you ever ask your 
entering students to write the stories of their own lives? If 
you never have, a great pleasure is before you. I suggest 
a few general topics, promise that the autobiographies shall 
not be graded and shall be considered sacredly confidential, 
and await results. They are almost without exception de- 
lightful. The autobiographies are marked by humor, pathos, 
and sincerity. I have wept over one or two of them and 
laughed over many, and I have had a renewed vision of that 
strange and beautiful dream city whose maker and builder 
is Youth. But to return to student reading—One question 
is a request for a list of favorite books, “Tf a conflagration 
were to threaten all the libraries of the world, what ten 
books would you attempt to save?” The answers are va- 
ried. “It has never been my privilege to carry library books 
from a fire,” writes one literal-minded girl, but in case such 
a privilege should be hers, she would not hesitate to select 
the works of Marie Corelli. One valiant youth would es- 
cape with a weighty armful, Newton’s Principia Philoso- 
phiae Naturalis Mathematica. The Pible and Spaulding’s 
official Football guide for 1912 are the choice of another. 
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He writes with admirable frankness. “The Bible is the 
more important but the football guide is my favorite.” <A 
significant fact is the mention of recent literature in almost 
every list. Perhaps the list which includes “four popular 
novels” is a typical one. Our boys and girls are certainly 
devouring present-day fiction; shall we stand by and watch 
them smack their lips with equal gusto over the works of 
Rex Beach, McCutcheon, Florence Barclay, Gene Stratton 
Porter, D. G. Phillips, or shall we offer an occasional hint 
in regard to their literary diets? 

Modern literature affords a fresh field for criticism on 
the part of both student and teacher. Do you ever feel that 
we echo too much criticism, we teachers from behind the 
bulwark of the desk and our defenceless pupils from before 
it? Too much of our students’ knowledge and our own is 
vitiated and vague. We do not form our own opinions often 
enough; we too often advance second—or tenth—hand 
knowledge. “Pandemonium is a poem of Chaucer’s which 
has something to do with marrying,” and “The Pearl is a 
piece of writing which an unknown writer writ,” are two 
gems which I treasure from among examination refuse. 
How much of the literature which we teach to our students 
means to them only a mysterious Pandemonium, “piece of 
writing which an unknown writer writ?” Let us help our 
students to be true, if not subtle critics, not to reflect our 
opinion (or Matthew Arnold’s.) Send them to one of the 
better magazines to find that poetry did not perish with 
Tennyson or even Morris and Rossetti; lead them to feel 
the joy of discovering a new essayist, a new novelist. They 
may admire much second-rate work,—is such honest admi- 
ration necessarily fatal? 


Again, recent literature is a great stimulus toward crea- 
tive writing. Perhaps every English teacher has secret as- 
pirations toward literature. To acknowledge to one’s self, 
basing the knowledge upon personal experience, that the 
ability required to recognize a great poem is different in 
kind from that needed to produce one, and that short-stories 
never give such pleasure to others as to the author, is a 
sign of wisdom and of age. But we English teachers, when 
we have laid aside literary ambitions for ourselves, may 
keep them for our students. Who knows? I may be splash- 
ing red ink on the yarns of a future Mark Twain, the 
rhymes of a Riley. My future poet must know Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer, Tennyson, Browning, and all the mighty 
past; but he must be close also to the beating heart of the 
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present. He must know the best contemporary literature. 


Whether or not our boys and girls are to develop into in- 
spired writers, they must become upright, devoted citizens. 
They must think the thoughts of our age, feel its enthtisi- 
asms, rejoice in its privileges, shoulder its burdens. They 
ought to have the opportunity to come in contact with the 
vigor, the heroic courage of present-day lives as they are re- 
flected in biography, the novel, or the drama. I remember 
a wideawake high-school boy who remained strangely cold 
toward Coriolanus and its Roman ideas of patriotism, but 
was fascinated all a summer afternoon by Zangwill’s Melt- 
ing Pot and its ideals of lofty Americanism. Many books 
and plays deal with other questions as vital and engrossing 
as this of immigration. 


My suggestions in regard to methods in the high school 
study of modern literature are somewhat tentative. A defi- 
nite class-room course in modern authors is given in many 
colleges and attempted in some high schools. The chief 
objection to it in the high school is lack of time, on the part 
of the student who already covers much ground in his Eng- 
lish work, and.on the part of the teacher who, buried in 
themes, is frequently over-worked and does not have leisure 
nor freshness to gain a comprehensive view of so gigantic 
a subject as contemporary literature. An English Club or a 
literary society, under faculty supervision, can study modern 
authors and gain much enjoyment. Membership in such a 
club should be determined by scholarship and interest, and 
may thus add enthusiasm to class-room work. Book re- 
ports, four or five of them during the year, have been em- 
ployed most successfully by my colleague, Miss Buchanan 
of Parsons College Academy, to direct the choice of con- 
temporary biography and fiction. But the most fruitful 
method is scarcely a method, simply the emphasizing of the 
truth that literature is still in the making, still living, a mi- 
raculous, glorious, inexplicable, soul-satisfying thing. If you 
are reading and rejoicing in modern literature what more 
natural than to introduce it into the class-room? How can 
you exclude it? After reading a play of Shakespeare why 
not call the attention of your students to The Piper, the 
play, written by a young American woman, which. took the 
great prize at the Shakespeare theatre at the poet’s birth- 
place? Hagerdorn’s Death and the Winter, in form a dra- 
matic lyric, might be compared with similar poems from 
Browning. Students will be interested to know that the 
younger man was a Harvard class poet only five or six years 
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ago. Do you all know Scum o’ the Earth, a magnificent 
poem on immigration which appeared in The Atlantis 
Monthly for November, 1911? May I insert it here? It 
would sum up admirably a discussion of immigration, or its 
appealing reference to the Jew might relate it to the study 
of Ivanhoe or The Merchant of Venice. 


"ScuM 0° THE EartH” 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 


I 


At the gate of the West I stand, 
On the isle where the nations throng. 
We call them “scum o’ the earth”; 


Stay, are we doing you wrong, 

Young fellow from Socrates’ land ?— 

You, like a Hermes so lissome and strong 

Fresh from the master Praxiteles’ hand? 

So you're of Spartan birth? 

Descended, perhaps, from one of the band— 

Deathless in story and song— 

Who combed their long hair at Thermopylae’s pass? 

Ah, I forget the straits, alas! 

More tragic than theirs, more compassion-worth, 

That have doomed you to march in our “immigrant 
class” 

Where you’re nothing but “scum o’ the earth.” 


II 


You Pole with the child on your knee, 

What dower bring you to the land of the free? 
Hark! does she croon 

That sad little tune 

That Chopin once found on his Polish lea 
And mounted in gold for you and for me? 
Now a ragged young fiddler answers 

In wild Czech melody 

That Dvorak took whole from the dancers. 
And the heavy faces bloom 

In the wonderful Slavik way ; 

The little, dull eyes, the brows a-gloom, 
Suddenly dawn like the day. 

While, watching these folk and their mystery, 
I forget that they’re nothing worth; 

That Bohemians, Slovaks, Croatians, 

And men of all Slavik nations 

Are “polacks”—and “scum o’ the earth.” 
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Genoese boy of the level brow, 

Lad of the lustrous, dreamy eyes 

Astare at Manhattan’s pinnacles now 

In the first, sweet shock of a hushed surprise; 
Within your far-rapt seer’s eyes 

I catch the glow.of the wild surmise 

That played on the Santa Maria’s prow 

In that still gray dawn, 

Four centuries gone, 

When a world from the wave began to rise. 
Oh, it’s hard to foretell what high emprise 
Is the goal that gleams 

When Italy’s dreams 

Spread wing and sweep into the skies. 
Caesar dreamed him a world ruled well; 
Dante dreamed Heaven out of Hell; 

Angelo brought us there to dwell; 

And you, are you of a different birth ?— 
You're only a “dago,’’—and ‘“‘scum o’ the earth”! 


IV 


Stay, are we doing you wrong 

Calling you “scum o’ the earth,” 

Man of the sorrow-bowed head, 

Of the features tender yet strong,— 

Man of the eyes full of wisdom and mystery 
Mingled with patience and dread? 

Have not I known you in history, 
Sorrow-bowed head? 

Were you the poet-king, worth 

Treasures of Ophir unpriced? 

Were you the prophet, perchance, whose art 
Foretold how the rabble would mock 

That shepherd of spirits, erelong, 

Who should carry the lambs on his heart 
And tenderly feed his fleck ? 

Man—lift that sorrow-bowed head. 

Lo! ’t is the face of the Christ! 


The vision dies at its birth. 

You’re merely a butt for our mirth. 
You're a “sheeny’—and therefore despised 
And rejected as ‘scum 0’ the earth.” 
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Countrymen, bend and invoke 

Mercy for us blasphemers, 

For that we spat on these marvelous folk, 
Nations of darers and dreamers, 

Scions of singers and seers, 

Our peers, and more than our peers. 
“Rabble and refuse,” we name them 

And “scum o’ the earth,’ to shame them. 
Mercy for us of the few, young years, 

Oi the culture so callow and crude, 

Of the hands so grasping and rude, 

The lips so ready for sneers 

At the sons of our ancient more-thau-peers. 
Mercy for us who dare despise 

Men in whose loins our Homer lies ; 

Mothers of men who shall bring to us 

The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 
Children in whose frail arms shall rest 
Prophets and singers and saints of the West. 


Newcomers all from the eastern seas, 

Help us incarnate dreams like these. 

Forget, and forgive, that we did you wrong. 
Help us to father a nation, strong 

In the comradeship of an equal birth, 

In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 


Whatever else the study of English accomplishes, it must 
give our students the spirit of this age of Brotherhood, 
when neither the poor nor the foreigner is an alien, to be 
despised or patronized, but comes to us, as the Greeks fa- 
bled of the hours, bearing gifts within his hands. 

ANNA IRENE MILLER. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Schauffler’s “Scum o’ the Earth” is here reprinted with 
the kind permission of The Houghton Mifflin Company. 


We are sure that Miss Miller’s discussion of the use of 
modern literature will prove stimulating to many teachers. 
By our class use of modern literature we can meet our pu- 
pils on a somewhat more companionable plane. If they dis- 
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cover that we likewise are interested in these current books, 
they will come to feel that perhaps behind our academic 
crust may still lurk a bit of the human. 

But just as soon as we have voiced this opinion we feel 
impelled to say a word in defence of the old literature. 
Most teachers will sympathize with the ideas of Miss Emma 
J. Breck, of the Oakland (Calif.) High School, admirably 
expressed in a personal letter to the Editor: 

I use little, as you will see, of current literature. 
This I place in my general reading list rather than in 
my class room work. I am one of the English teachers 
who believe that the literature that has been tested by 
time has still an appeal for healthy-minded young peo- 
ple, if it is sympathetically and wisely presented; I 
believe, moreover, in this age they will never get it if 
we English teachers do not give it to them, since even 
the colleges are ceasing in most cases to require it. So 
the problem to me is to find the right approach, not to 
give up the fight. For this reason I choose my selec- 
tions principally from that class, and so far as my own 
experience goes, both as ateacher and a head of a de- 
partment, my choice is justified by results. In a tech- 
nical school or one composed largely 0: foreign-born 
boys and girls, I should, without question, change my 
emphasis in places, probably in some places also my 
material, but in general I feel sure there is no need of 
any radical changes in the what we study; it is the 
how we should be gravely concerned about. I find all 
young people, even today, responding intallibly to cer- 
tain appeals: what of this well-told story full of move- 
ment; of strong characters actuated by the great ele- 
mental passions that have always moved men,—daring, 
courage, ambition, honor, friendship, love and their op- 
posites; of ethical ideas and ethical conflicts arising 
from opposing wills and desires—These I find still 
make a certain appeal, so as yet, for my uses, the old 
material has proved ample. I do, however, welcome 
any new that has these qualities; the difficulty is to find 
it free from the morbid tendencies present in so much 
of modern writing. 


The Committee on the Training of English Teachers, ap- 
pointed at the March meeting of the Association, is anxious 
to secure information concerning the work that all colleges 
are now doing along this line. If any reader of this para- 
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graph chances to know what any particular college is doing. 
he will earn the gratitude of the committee by sending full 
information to any one of the members: William Allan 
Neilson, of Harvard University; E. Charlton Black, of Bos- 
ton University; William Orr, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education in Massachusetts; Samuel F. Holmes, Worces- 
ter Academy; Charles Swain Thomas, Chairman, Newtoa 
High School. 


Through the courtesy of the School Committee of New- 
ton we are able to send to each member of the Association 
the first leaflet of the Newton English Committee. The 
format discloses the obligation which Newton feels toward 
~ the New England Association of Teachers of English. 


Many members of our Association who were personally 
acquainted with Professor John Hays Gardiner may not 
have learned of his death, which occurred last May. 
Through his years of teaching at Harvard and through his 
books he has been an inspiration to his students and to his 
readers. But perhaps he was most stimulating in his quieter 
hours of intimate friendship. The members of the English 
Lunch Club of Boston. all know the charm his presence lent, 
and they remember how pointed and intelligent were his 
comments on English teaching. His was the heart of a 
true gentleman, sacredly dedicated to the cause of English 
teaching but radiating an influence that led into many va- 
ried avenues of human worth. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


Macaulay's Speeches on Copyright and Lincoln’s Address 
at Cooper Union, edited by Edwin L. Miller, A. M., As- 
sistant Principal of the Detroit Central High School. No. 
Met of the R. L. S. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. 
Postpaid. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Raven, Courtship of Miles Standish, ‘Snowbound, 
edited with introductions, notes, and questions by Charles 
Elbert Rhodes, A. M., Head of the Department of English. 
Lafayette High School, Buffalo. The A. S. Barnes Com- 
pany, New York. 

Dramatization—S elections from English Classics in Dra- 
matic Form, by Sarah E. Simons, Head of the Department 
of English in the High Schools, Washington, D. C., and 
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Clem Irwin Orr, Instructor in English in the Central High 
School, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.25. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 

Macaulay's Goldsmith, Frederick the Great, and Madame 
D’Arblay, edited by Alonzo G. Newcomer, Professor of 
English in the Leland Standford Junior University. The 
Lake English Classics. Price, 30 cents. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. . 

Old Testament Stories, edited by James R. Rutland, As- 
sistant Professor of English in Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Silver, Burdett & Company. 

A First Book of Composition for High Schools, by 
Thomas H. Briggs, Instructor in English in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Isabel McKinney, Teacher 
of English in the Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 
12mo., cloth, 300 pages, 90 cents. Ginn and Company. 

Modern American Speeches, edited with notes and intro- 
ductions by Lester W. Boardman, A. M., Head of the De- 
partment of English in Rhode Island State College. Price 
40 cents. Longmans, Green, and Company. 


TWO LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Macaulay's Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’s 
Address at Cooper Union 
Edited by Epwin L. Mitrer, A. M., Assistant Principal 
of the Detroit Central High School. No. 221. Paper, 
15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 
This edition meets the College Entrance Requirements in 
English as one of the options in oratory for 1915-1919. 


Selections from the Prose Works of Matthew Arnold 


Edited by Witriam SavacE JoHNnson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English in the University of Kansas. No. 
223. New Library Binding, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 
Twelve essays representing Arnold’s best work in prose, 
including “The Study of Poetry,” “Heinrich Heine,” 
“Wordsworth,” “Sweetness and Light,’ “George Sand,” 
“Equality,” etc. > 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HITCHCOCK’S 
Rhetoric and the Study of Literature 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK, 
Head of the English Department in the Hartford Public High School 


vit 410 pp. 12 mo. $1.00 


ERNEST CLAPP NOYES, Fifth Ave. High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:—The Rhetoric and Literature, which represents the 
best tendencies of the teaching of English today, is compre- 
hensive, teachable, and new in every way. Two sections that 
have particularly pieased me are the chapter on the study of 
poetry and the brief summary of English literature. The first 
contains the most stimulating treatment of that difficult subject 
for youth that I have yet seen. The summary of the history of 
English literature is just such a condensation as I have long 
sought. Fine discriminations and the wisdom born of school- 
room experience are shown in the separation of what a high- 
school boy or girl must know from the details of biography and 
criticism that to the majority are meaningless and wearisome. 
Mr. Hitchcock has again earned the gratitude of teachers of 
Kinglish by providing us with a text that instead of being a 
repetition and rearrangement of old material, is original in plan, 
fresh in details and exercises, and altogether practical. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Just Published 


Halleck’s New English Literature 


By Reusen Post Hatreck, M. A., LL.D., author of History 
of English Literature, History of American Literature, and 
Psychology and Psychic Culture. 

$1.30 

This New English Literature preserves the qualities which 
have caused the author’s former History of English Literature 
tc be so widely used; namely, suggestiveness, clearness, or- 
ganic unity, interest, and power to awaken thought and to 
stimulate the student to further reading. In this volume 
new facts have been brought to light, new points of view 
have been adopted, and more attention is paid to recent 
writers. The present critical point of view concerning au- 
thors, which has been brought about by the new social spirit, 
is reflected in this volume. Many new and important facts 
concerning the Elizabethan theatre and the drama of Shakes- 
peare’s time are incorporated. Such important recent writers 
as Meredith, Hardy, Swinburne, and Kipling receive adequate 
treatment. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE 
NEW TERM 


AMERICAN LITERATURE ° ° ° A 

By WiLuiAM J. LONG é 

A refreshing national work recognizing no political or geo- 
graphical boundaries to the national spirit. 


FIRST BOOK OF COMPOSITION e e 90 cents 
By Tuomas H. Briaes, Instructor in English, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Isabel McKinney, 
Teacher of English, Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 

Emphasizing the qualities,—Sincerity, Good Form, Definiteness, 

Interest, Unity, Variety, Coherence, rather than the forms of 

good composition. 


AN ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR * 80 cents 
By GrorceE LYMAN KiTrTrepDGH, Professor of English, Har- 
vard University; and Frank HE. Farley, Professor of 
English, Simmons College. 

Constructions are here explained in accordance with the his- 

torical fact as well as with the laws of thought. 

A TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION 2 rs I 5 = 90 cents 
By CHARLES LANE HANSON, Department of English, Me- 
chanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 

Furnishing an exceptional number and variety of subjects for 

oral and written composition. 


or Oe GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
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Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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ILLUMINATING SUGGESTIONS 
For Enriching the Work 


are found in the 


SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS 


The fifty-two volumes in this very attractive Series 
include almost all of the books required for college 
entrance. 

The auxiliary material given in these texts makes 
the teacher’s work comparatively easy. In addition to 
the Notes, Introductions, Biographical Sketches, Com- 
ments from Critics, Summaries, Chronological Tables, 
there are Lists of Questions on the Text, Specimen 
Examination Papers and Essay Topics. By such aids 
as these the teacher’s time is saved. 

Prices range from 25 cents to 45 cents. 

Send for list. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE COMPOSITION TEACHER: A DREAM VISION 


The last thing the teacher of English composition should 
_ be is, pedagog. The first thing he should be is, man of the 
world. What he should be after that is, expert practitioner 
in writing. 

When I said substantially this in answer to a question- 
naire from a state commissioner, he wrote back that the 
dream was fine, but that that did not keep it from being 
only a dream. 

I wonder! 

Why (I wonder) must the teacher of English be a peda- 
gog! Why should he be? Composition teaching is not 
{unless we make it so) the daily conducting of reluctant 
children to their task by an educated slave. Good writing 
is not the work of pedants, nor can effective teaching of it 
be done by pedants. 

The training of young people to self-discovery and self- 
expression through language depends finaily on matters in 
the main quite foreign to formal grammar and a Medes- 
and-Persians rhetoric. The pedagog is unfitted for it; he 
has a thou-shalt-not method that usually brings forth an 
I-can’t or a you-bet-I-won’t-if-I-can-help-it response from 
the pupil. 

For the mere pedagog does not get beyond the detail ; 
that is his be-all and end-all of instruction. A sufficient 
reason to the pupil for doing a thing is, that the rule says so. 
That the rule needs common-sense explanation; that it may 
call for judicious interpretation, application, adaptation, or 
exception; that it may in fact be too absolute or even utterly 
wrong—to admit such terrible possibilities would seem to 
bring into the intellectual universe the hideous ruin and 
combustion of the last day. 

As by rote he learned it, so by rote he teaches it. By 
the letter is he bound, and so far is he from the life of the 
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spirit of the thing that he knows not of his fetters. He is 
dead in grammatical trespasses and rhetorical sins—his own 
and those of his pupils. 

Of pedagogs thus unredeemed is not the kingdom. The 
elect in the teaching of English appear not in the bonds of 
formality; the sack-cloth of painful effort is not their gar- 
ment, nor are the ashes of a dry-as-dust Thomas Aquinas 
method scattered on their head. 

No. Rather they are citizens of the world; men and 
women who have lived and still are living for the sake of 
life; whose lungs are capacious, whose stomachs are sound, 
whose constitutions are rugged, and whose powers of en- 
joyment are undiminished; who have touched the world so 
often and in so many places that they know the looks and 
the feel of it, and who have eaten with relish their slice 
of it and know its taste; who in losing some of their delu- 
sions about it have got in exchange a better thing—an un- 
derstanding of it and its needs and an ultimate faith more 
earthly in its foundations but all the more firmly established 
on that account. 

As men and women of the world, they find nothing of 
human concern that is foreign to their interest. The pres- 
ent they know in the light of the past, and the past they 
know through their knowledge of human nature. They 
touch shoulders with the multitude, and souls and elbows 
with their neighbors. They are in sympathy with their own 
times, confidently hopeful and understanding even in the 
presence of ignorance, stupidity, cruelty, degradation, and 
oppression. 

They watch with absorption political movements, social 
tendencies, industrial developments, scientific discoveries, 
and always the motives and behavior of their fellows. They 
do not merely stand on the bank to observe life; they plunge 
in, dive to the bottom, breast the stream, and swim with the 
current. They walk through the garden of the world, and 
er of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, 

So it should be. For the world is the composition teach- 
er’s text-book and laboratory. His employment of printed 
books and of pedagogical methods is quite incidental. His 
treatments must be as varied as those of the skilful physi- 
cian—one thing today, another tomorrow; this for one pa- 
tient, that for another. Rules and precepts are but his de- 
pendence toward a larger purpose—useful, indispensable 
but unimportant. 
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His ultimate purpose is, to teach the pupil to make the 
world his oyster and open it to himself. The pupil’s interest 
is not in the precepts. This the pedagog cannot understand, 
hence his failure. But the man-of-the-world teacher un- 
derstands it, hence his sttccess. For to teach composition 
successfully one must use mainly the world—the world in 
all its aspects: material, spiritual, physical, mental, personal, 
social, economic, scholarly, utilitarian, artistic. 

There is his material. ‘There is what the pupil is inter- 
ested in. There is what offers itself most enticingly for 
analysis, synthesis, apprehension, comprehension, classifica- 
tion, adjustment, conquest, subjection. About the world, 
most pupils will write, and write willingly ; for by the world 
we are in youth especially engrossed, and we feel—nay, 
know !—that our business in life is the conquest of the 
world. 

Here then is no abstruse matter of esthetics, philosophy, 
or art, to be dealt with mechanically as luck wills. Here is 
something vitally important, something that relates itself 
to the pupil’s present, his future, something that he can 
understand at least in part even though he have not yet 
the principles or even the interest to classify it as the 
scholar would. Why indeed should he have? Does schol- 
arly understanding come before accumulated information? 
Is knowledge a revelation, complete and sudden, and not a 
growth and a development? 

The world then is the magazine and storehouse of mate- 
rial; it is the necessary milieu and environment, the only 
medium wherein life is actively present; and therefore it is 
the only dependence of the teacher who would teach com- 

position by making composition the introduction and begin- 
ning exposition of life. 

And this composition must be if it is to have any right- 
eous claims on life itself. For if we are not to discipline the 
pupil for life, why are we set to teach him? Truly the 
teacher of composition has great need to be man-of-the- 
world, a knower of life in its height and depth and breadth. 
virtuous rather in his knowledge than immaculate merely 
in an unenlightened ignorance. 

Another qualification must, however, be superadded to 
world-citizenship to produce the ideal teacher. The teacher 
must have the impulse to express himself, and he must 
have indulged it. Further, he must have indulged it, not 
as he will be tempted to do, in some cloister cosy-corner. 
but in the rush, stress, and competition of this world that 
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he knows and loves. In other words, he must be a writer 
skilled to meet practical demands. 


No one, I trust, will scorn that word “practical.” It may 
be hackneyed; it may be the running-amuck cry of educa- 
tional prejudice, ignorance, or anarchy. But so is, or may 
become, the word “service”; and they are synonyms. That 
is practical which stands the test of service, and no one can 
be a thorough authority on contemporary language as a 
means of expressing contemporary thought who does not 
know through personal experience the conditions of suc- 
cessful writing here and now. 


It was the sculptor Borglum, I believe, who a few years 
ago was reported as saying that he wished all our art in- 
stitutes might be abolished and their students apprenticed 
to practicing masters in the arts, because the only valuable 
development of the various arts has been that produced by 
men who were striving under the conditions of actual life, 
and to some actual present purpose, to express their great 
conceptions, the conceptions themselves being valuable only 


as they sprang from the requirements of the life about the 
artist. 


I would not abolish the institution, the schools, or the 
teachers. But I would have the teacher so deep in his 
craft that he has practiced it for its own sake and to actual 
present purposes. If he have done no more than to pre- 
pare weekly a report of school affairs for his home paper, 
he is to that extent better qualified to teach the problems of 
the art than is the teacher who never took pen in hand to 
reach and influence the public. 


When he has realized the limitations set by space, the ne- 
cessity of adapting substance and manner to definite classes 
of readers, the difficulties of putting into articles that will be 
acceptable to Tom, Dick, Harry, and their womenfolk the 
great or little thoughts that stir his own intelligence and 
spirit—then and then only can he impart the theory with 
that true authority which comes from having lived a thing, 
but comes never from the mere studying about it. 


No matter, then, how. great the teacher’s authority upon 
the theory of composition, he is lacking in all-round qualifi- 
cations unless his theory has been reinforced, confirmed, 
modified, illuminated, and revolutionized by personal ex- 
perience gained in doing writing that stands the test of use. 
Here therefore is out prescription for the ideal teacher of 
composition : 
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Man-of-the-World ............. Parts 100 
SCHOlet Peg coe ae ec from 50 to 100 
ROMO Es Occ. Saeed os ake eA 0 
Practice! Writer ans 6a. os ad. lib. 


Dissolve the other ingredients in the practicing 
writer, shake constantly by contact with affairs, 
and take freely. 


Some of my confreres may question this prescription. 
More of the scholar, they will say, is necessary. Apparent- 
ly not. There is always a good deal of essence-of-scholar 
in man-of-the-world. Besides, too much scholar often 
spoils the effect. I am sorry to say it, but we have too 
many prescriptions on file in which scholat is the main in- 
gredient. Uncombined with large proportions of man-of- 
the-world and practicing-writer, scholar is likely to prove 
deleterious, readily passing over into pedant and pedagog. 
The proportion of scholar can if necessary be made much 
lower than the official pharmacopeia recommends. 

Others will question the omission of taste or artist from 
the formula. That is easily explained. A large amount of 
good taste is held in suspension in both man-of-the-world 
and scholar, and the reaction of practicing-writer on the 
other ingredients precipitates artist. Indeed, this is the 
surest process known for causing the precipitation. No 
attempt to separate these elements from the other elements 
which naturally they accompany, and to include them in 
their pure form, has succeeded. They do not yield thus to 
analysis, and their effects are got only in the natural com- 
binations. Isolated from their companion elements, they 
are invariably inert or else capricious and undependable, not 
infrequently producing bizarre and violent effects. 

And this is a dream? 

I suppose it is. Not all of us were born to live deeply, 
broadly, highly, and intensely. Not all of us, even when the 
opportunity is ours, have the courage or the ability to know 
“cities and men” and the vital things men do. Not all of 
us have the impulse to utter our thought and emotion, or 
find ourselves so situated that time or means is at hand for 
such a purpose. 

PATIO VEL... «106» 

Would not existence (and therefore of course our teach- 
ing) be truer, fuller, more satisfying, if we made the dream 
come true? 

—Rosert W. NEAL. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The principles of the current LEAFLET are carried out in a 
practical way at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Professor Neal’s class in journalism conduct a department 
in the Sunday Edition of the Springfield Umion under the 
head,—The Bay State Ruralist. The students write on 
topics in which they are vitally interested. The fact that 
the content is modern and worth-while supplies an im- 
petus that helps to give vitality to the style. 


Members of our Association universally will lament the 
recent death of Dr. Charles F. Richardson, Professor-Emer- 
itus of English at Dartmouth College. We now recall with 
added interest the address he gave us in Huntington Hall 
at our last December meeting on the topic,—/s English 
Untaught and Unteachable ? 


From The Boston Herald of October 9th we clip the 
following: 


Dr. Charles Francis Richardson, for nearly 30 years a 
teacher at Dartmouth College, died yesterday at his sum- 
mer home at Sugar Hill, N. H., from pleuro-pneumonia. 
For years he was regarded as one of Dartmouth’s strongest 
men, and was beloved by everybody who attended the in- 
stitution during his long term of service. 

He was born in Hallowell, Me. on May 29, 1851, the son 
of Charles and Mary Savary (Wingate) Richardson. He 
received an A. B. from Dartmouth in 1871, an A. M. in 
1874, an honorary Ph. D. from Union College in 1895, and 
Litt. D. from Dartmouth in 1911. He married Elizabeth 
Miner of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 12, 1878. 

Dr. Richardson was on the staff of the Independent, New 
York, from 1872 to 1878; with the Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, 1878-80; was editor of Good Literature, New 
York, 1880-1882, and Winkley professor of Anglo-Saxon 
and English language and literature at Dartmouth from 
1882 to 1911. He was a member of the American Histori- 
cal Association and corresponding member of the Maine 
Historical Society. 

He wrote “A Primer of American Literature” in 1878, 
“The College Book” in 1878, “The Cross” (poems) in 1879, 
“The Choice of Books” in 1881, “American Literature” 
1868 to 1888; “The End of the Beginning” (a romance) in 
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1896, and “A Study of English Rhyme” in 1900. He was 
editor of Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohicans” in 1897, 
““Poe’s Complete Works” in 1902, and “Daniel Webster for 
Young Americans” in 1903. 


_ The winter meeting of our Association will be held on 
Saturday, December 13. The general topic for discussion 
is,—Literature and the Social Problems of To-Day. 

We all recognize that the discussion of moral and social 
questions naturally falls to the province of the English 
teachers, and we should be recreant to our trust if that dis- 
cussion did not prove stimulating to our students. To guide 
the stimulation and the emphasis the Executive Committee 
has invited a large number of speakers to give brief ad- 
dresses upon various phases of the subject. We hope these 
addresses will show us how the study of literature may in- 
crease depth of thought and wholesomeness of emotion 
along such lines as these:—Democracy, Refinement, Love, 
Personality, Leadership, Loyalty, Twentieth Century Chiv- 
alry, the Homely Virtues. 


The problems of the high-school play offer periodical 
vexation to the English teacher. Many of these problems 
are helpfully discussed by Mr. T. H. Guild, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in the April (1913) issue of the Bulletin of 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. We are 
reprinting that portion which deals with the selection of 
plays. 

The catalogs of the play-publishers are helpful 
though one is likely to be confused by the multitude 
of pieces offered. Some of these lists, however, are 
arranged according to the number and sex of char- 
acters. The setting required and the time taken in 
representation are also shown, with something of the 
plot and nature of the play. Most of these offerings 
cost but fifteen cents each, so that one may select a 
dozen for examination at small expense. Unfortu- 
nately, the lists contain so much worthless stuff that 
this sort of blind choice is likely to waste time. The 
catalogs of the following firms, which will be mailed 
free on request, contain most of the available pub- 
lished plays commonly given by amateurs: Walter H. 
Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston; The Dramatic 
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Publishing Co., Pontiac Bldg., Chicago; Samuel 
French, 28 W. 38th St., New York; Penn Publishing 
Co., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia; The Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, Franklin, Ohio, 

A helpful list called “A Selected List of Plays for 
Amateurs” was privately published a few years ago, 
and information -regarding it may be secured by writ- 
ing Miss E. A. McFadden, Cambridge, Mass. In 
Cambridge also, (41 Concord Ave.) is the “Agency 
for Unpublished Plays” which will furnish a valuable 
list of pieces which may be had in manuscript for the 
payment of a small royalty. The Stage Guild of Chi- 
cago prints interesting plays and pageants by T. W. 
Stevens and others. Many of the recent professional 
successes may be produced for a royalty of from 
$25.00 to $50.00; for lists of these apply to one of the 
following agents: Alice Kauser, 1432 Broadway, 
New York; the DeMille Agency, Astor Theatre, New 
York; Selwyn & Co., 1402 Broadway, New York. 
This is the only method of securing such a play as, 
for example, Barrie’s ‘““The Little Minister”, for which 
a royalty of $50.00 is payable. Payment of the royal- 
ty due on a play is of course a serious moral as well 
as legal obligation, a fact which amateurs occasionally . 
disregard. But most of the pieces advertised by firms 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph may be pro- 
duced without such payment. 

By way of further specific titles, I may mention 
some plays which have in one way or another proved 
successful at the University of Illinois and the local 
schools :+ 


The Cricket on the Hearth The Hour Glass 

For One Night Only A Pot of Broth 
Liberty Hall The Workhouse Ward 
Nance Oldfield The County Chairman 
David Garrick Miss- Civilization 
Nephew or Uncle Marvelous Bentham 
The College Politician Owin’ To Maggie 
The Palace of Truth The College Widow 
The Honeymoon Maids and Matrons 
Our Boys ‘ Giles Corey 
’Op-o’-me-Thumb Pygmalion and Galatea 


Among others that seem to have proved pretty serviceable 
in one way and another, are these: 


The Rose of Plymouth Town The Professor’s Love Story 


iMost of these are listed in the catalogs mentioned above. 
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The Private Secretary The Admirable Crichton 
An American Citizen A Royal Family 
London Assurance Old Heidelberg 
Mice and Men The Man From Home 
Lend Me Five Shillings Trelawney of the Wells 
Caste The Knight of the Burning 
The Prince Chap Pestle 
The Bishop’s Candlesticks The Shoemaker’s Holiday 
Mr. Bob A Message from Mars 
Cranford Tom Pinch 
Nathan Hale Historical Pageant of Illinois 
The Romancers The New Age 


But at best such lists only emphasize the scarcity of 
good dramas for school production. A few of the 
above deserve consideration on literary grounds, 
while others are highly artificial and theatrical. But 
at least their themes are free from grossness and ex- 
cessive sentimentality, they are reasonably “actable”, 
and each suggests some common type of audience 
which is sure to find it enjoyable. 

The discriminating teacher, furthermore, will try to 
keep in touch with the best of contemporary drama, 
acted and published. The bulletins of the Drama. 
League of America may be readily secured, and the 
new plays and criticisms are annually listed in the 
Dramatic Index edited by Mr. Faxon and published by 
the Boston Book Company. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary—Revised. Walter W. 
Skeat, late the Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, Cambridge. This is a new and corrected impression 
of a work long famous. American Book Company. 

Halleck’s New English Literature. By Reuben Post 
Halleck. The author has rewritten his History of English 
Literature, adding much new matter and discussing such 
recent poetry as that of Gibson, Russell, Noyes, and Mase- 
field. American Book Company. 

Selections from William Hazlitt. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Will David Howe, Professor of English in In- 
diana University. $1.20. Ginn and Company. 

American Literature, by William J. Long, author of one 
of the most successful of the recent histories of English 
literature. $1.35. Ginn and Company. 
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Suzzallo’s The Teaching of Spelling. By Henry Suzzal- 
lo, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graph. 60 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Webster's Secondary-School Dictionary. Full buckram, 
8vo, $64 pages. Containing over 70,000 words, with 1,000 
illustrations. Pricé $1.50. American Book Company. 

An Advanced English Grammar. By George Lyman 
Kittredge, Professor of English in Harvard University, and 
Frank E. Farley, Professor of English in Simmons Col- 
lege. 12mo, cloth, 333 pages, with full index and ap- 
pendixes, 80 cents. Ginn and Company. 

Eldridge’s Business Speller. By Edward H. Eldridge, 
Ph.D., Head of the Department of Secretarial Studies, 
Simmons College, Boston. Cloth, 16mo. 219 pages. Price, 
25 cents. American Book Company. 

The Vision of Piers Plowman, translated by Kate M. 
Warren, Westfield College, University of London. 90 cents. 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 

Sentence-making. By J. Rowe Webster, Cambridge, 
Mass. 385 cents. Published by the author. 


HITCHCOCK’S 
Rhetoric and the Study of Literature 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 
Head of the English Department in the Hartford Public High School 


vit410 pp. 12 mo. $1.00 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, Browne and Nichols School:— 


I have been using Hitchcock’s new book for over a week, 
and it paid to wait. The boys like it, and it is most efficient 
for the purpose I selected it. Part II is unique in school-book 
literature,—succinct, comprehensive, scholarly, and interesting.— 
only an experienced teacher could have achieved it; witness 
the admirable summaries, tables, definitions of the forms of 
literature, kinds of prose and verse, and the best ways of appre- 
ciating each. Part III might be a little fuller, to suit me; but 
it is an extraordinarily successful first attempt to give the es- 
sentials of English literature in so intelligibly compact and 
learnable form. The review of rhetoric (Part I), we haven’t 
tried yet; but it looks like the cream of an expert expositor’s 
long experience. The definitions, metrical exercises, ete., at the 
end are invaluable. Pupils who learn this book “by heart,’ 
leisurely, with normal supplementary reading and composition 
exercises, will have mastered the requisites of a secondary 
course in English Composition and Literature as they could have 
from no other book with which I am familiar. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Just Published 


The Artof Writing English 


By ROLLO WALTER BROWN Professor of Rhetoric 
and Composition, Wabash College; and NATHANIEL 
WARING BARNES, Professor of English Composition 
De Pauw University. 


$1.20 


In this book for college classes, the student is led at the 
outset to recognize that he must have something worth while 
to say when he writes: then he considers in turn the words he 
will use; the principles which will guide him in his expression; 
the several steps as he actually writes; and finally, the 
testing of his finished product. Later he takes up the problems 
peculiar to special kinds of writing. Without neglecting the 
writing which is “literary,” the book gives full attention to the 
kinds commonly demanded in daily life, thus bringing the 
study close to every student. Though the book does not aim 
to be entertaining at the expense of substance, it is written in 
fresh, simple concrete language ,without worn-out technical 
phraseology and rhetorical jargon. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Boardman’s Modern American Speeches 


Four selections on subjects of vital importance which as a 
unit reveal an American ideal. 40 cents. 


Warren’s The Vision of Piers Plowman 


A new edition translated into modern prose with an intro- 
duction. 90 cents 


Baldwin’s Writing and Speaking 


A new edition with a summary of English Grammar $1.20, 
also in two parts: Part I, 70 cents; Part II, 70 cents 


Thomas and Howe’s Composition and Rhetoric 


Recently adopted for exclusive use in the high schools of 
Indiana for five years. $1.20. 


Frank’s High School Exercises in Grammar 


A review of grammar with exercises specially adapted to 
high schools. 75 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency - 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


AMERICAN LITERATURE [aux 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 4) A 


Svo. cloth. 481 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.35 


The wide use and instant popularity accorded the author’s 
“Bnglish Literature’ are ample indication that this new work 
will find many warm admirers among both teachers and pupils. 
Mr. Long’s keen, sympathetic and charming presentation of the 
American writers and their work will be found to possess an 
unusual fascination: 

“Out in the field yonder stands a wild apple tree that has 
never known the virtue of a pruning knife. its trunk is hollow, 
its limbs sprawling, its top a wilderness of dead wood and un- 
thrifty ramage; but there is one great branch, vigorous and full 
of sap stretching southward to the sun. In springtime the 
branch shows a splendor of pink blossoms; in autumn it bears 
apples of strange shape and savor. And this uncultivated tree 
with its one branch of bloom and fruit ,may serve as a symbol 
of Whitman’s poetry, the bulk of which is almost worthless, but 
a small part of which reveals the vigor and vitality of genius.” 


Even though all may not fully agree with Mr. Long they 
must admit the fascination and charm of ihis and many other 
similar passages. To read his new book is to understand and 
love American literature. 


English Literature, 12mo, cloth, 582 pages, illustrated, $1.35 
\ GINN AND COMPANY 
29 Beacon Street - - Boston 


EVERY TEACHER KNOWS 


the Study List for 1913-1914 
Do you know our texts? 
SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS 


MACBETH--Edited by Homer B. Sprague, . . 30c 
L’ ALLE GRO, IL PENSEROSO and COMUS-- 
Edited by James E. Thomas, Head 


Master, Dorchester High School . . . . 25¢ 
SPEECH ON CONCILIATION--Edited by 

Francis R. Lane, A.M. geese 
FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION--Edited by 

Alexander S. Twombly . . il bear 
ESSAY ON BURNS--Edited by Homer B. 

Sprague. 0 ae : Rest «trees 


The auxiliary aeteaeee Sketches, Critiques, 
Questions, Examination papers, et cetera, which distin- 
guish these texts, make the teacher’s work easy. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


